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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


THE LEBENSWELT AND THE CULTURAL WORLD 


T has often been remarked that the same invention or discovery 

has frequently been made independently by different individuals 
at about the same time. Famous cases of this sort are the dis- 
covery—or invention—of the calculus by Leibniz and Newton, and 
the similar theories of biological,evolution by Darwin and Wallace. 
A more recent example has been the convergence upon the problem 
of symbolism by thinkers of widely different orientations cited by 
Professor Susanne Langer in Philosophy in a New Key. And now, 
if I am not mistaken, we may find a similar case of convergence in 
present-day thought. In several recent articles? Professor John 
Wild has called attention to the common concern he has found 
among European thinkers of different schools with the ‘‘human 
life-world,’’ or the Lebenswelt, as it was called by Husserl. How 
far Professor Wild may be right in thinking that the current pre- 
occupation with ‘‘ordinary language’’ in England and in this 
country belongs to the same movement of thought, I do not pretend 
to say. What I find interesting and significant is the fact, not 
noted by Professor Wild, that a conception strikingly similar to that 
of the Lebenswelt has been reached by a group of thinkers in this 
country virtually uninfluenced by Husserl. This is the anthropo- 
logical conception which I have elsewhere called the ‘‘cultural 
world,’’ and which anthropologists have referred to as ‘‘the behav- 
ioral environment of man.’’ It is this conception, in its contrast to 
and fundamental identity with the Lebenswelt, that I wish to dis- 
cuss here. 

What, as Professor Wild has stressed, is characteristic of this 
movement of European thought is its turning away from the ‘‘ab- 
stractness’’ of science to find in the ‘‘conereteness’’ of lived experi- 
ence, the common life-world of man, the fruitful and distinctive 
domain open only to truly philosophie exploration. Natural sci- 
ence, not only because of its abstractness but also through its com- 
mitment to ‘‘objectivity,’’ is barred from this domain. For the 


1‘*Ts There a World of Ordinary Language?’’ (Philosophical Review, 
Sept., 1958); ‘‘Contemporary Philosophy and the Problem of Existence’’ 
(Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Dec., 1959); ‘‘ Existentialism as 
a Philosophy’’ (Journal of Philosophy, Jan. 21, 1960). 
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Lebenswelt in which men live is ‘‘relative’’ to man and in its 
concrete immediacy ‘‘subjective.’’ So far as philosophy has turned 
away from the fundamental reality of this lived experience to 
follow the abstractions of science it has created for itself the unreal 
problems with which it has futilely wrestled in modern times. It 
is indeed just this human life-world that is the fundamental concern 
of philosophy. For, as Husserl argues, the Lebenswelt is the pre- 
supposition, or matrix, of all scientific enterprise. It is from its 
concrete realities that the abstractions of science are derived, and it 
is to the ignoring of the ‘‘subjectivity’’ of these that the essential 
limitations of science are due.* 

It is obvious that the pervading interest among European 
thinkers in the life-world of man, the ‘‘human condition,’’ as of 
primary coneern to philosophy raises certain common problems. 
Granted that the world as lived in by human beings has an imme- 
diate richness and concreteness that escapes the conceptualizations 
of science, how is it to be investigated by philosophy and its true 
nature made manifest and intelligible? What method must philos- 
ophy use, and in what terms can the philosopher report the results 
of his inquiry and communicate them to others? For, while the 
philosopher must first be a man and live in this common life-world, 
mere “‘living’’ is not enough to make his experience intelligible to 
himself or communicable to others. This is, of course, the problem 
that Husserl proposed to solve by his phenomenological method or 
‘*transcendental reduction’’—the method of a new ‘‘austerity’’— 
by which one suspends, or “‘brackets,’’ his natural existential be- 
liefs, and is thus able to discern the essential structure of the life- 
world to which science is blind. The inherent difficulties of this 
reduction, attested by Husserl’s own revisions and changes of atti- 
tude, are not our present concern. Much as the Existentialists 
differ from Husserl (and, indeed, from one another), they, too, are 
concerned with the human world and, like him, deny the competence 
of science to plumb its depths or make it intelligible in terms of 
scientific concepts. More than Husserl they are concerned with 
language as a means of philosophic expression and communication. 
Thus Heidegger feels constrained to fashion and use a new idiom, 
and the French find expression for their philosophy in literary art 
as well as in rigorous dialectic. 

Despite our heritage of European philosophy and its continued 
influence upon us, American thought has traditionally had a dif- 
ferent orientation from that of the Continent. It has tended on 

2 See Husserl’s discussion of this in ‘‘Die Krisis der Europiischen Wissen 


schaften und die Transzendentale Phiinomenologie,’’ Dritter Teil, Gesammelt: 
Werke, 1954. 
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the whole to be more ‘‘naturalistic’’ or scientifically oriented, as 
compared with the more ‘‘humanistic’’ and ‘‘idealistic’’ orientation 
of Continental European thought. The scepticism and distrust of 
natural science which distinguishes not only the Phenomenologists, 
but Bergson and the Existentialists, may be contrasted with the 
scientific orientation of the English Bertrand Russell, the Anglo- 
American Whitehead (if he may be claimed as American!), and 
such leading thinkers as Peirce, Dewey, and even William James. 
Thus, the convergence of European thought upon the conception 
of the Lebenswelt, while interesting, would seem to be less sig- 
nificant than the emergence of a similar conception and a growing 
interest in the problems it presents to philosophy in contemporary 
American thought. To be sure, it is by no means a dominant 
theme. Yet I cannot believe that my own deepening concern with 
what I have called the ‘‘cultural world’’ is not typically American, 
even though speculative metaphysics is at present so widely con- 
demned. What is of significance is the fact that the concern with 
this conception and its problems has arisen independently of any 
influence from Husserl or other European thinkers or from the 
analysts of ‘ordinary language.’’ Far from being connected with 
a distrust of science, it is being forced upon philosophy by the 
investigations and theories of the most recent of empirical sciences, 
cultural anthropology. 

That animals, as well as human beings, may be said to ‘‘live’’ 
in an ‘‘environment’’ which is not to be identified with their phys- 
ical surroundings has often been pointed out.’ It is indeed ques- 
tionable whether the ‘‘biological’’ environment of any organism 
should not be distinguished from its physical or geographical sur- 
roundings, and conceived as relative to, and determined by, the 
biological structure and functioning of the organism. However 
that may be, it is at least clear that in the case of the higher 
animals there is a ‘‘psychological’’* or ‘‘behavioral’’ environment 
to be distinguished, in that it is relative to the sensory equipment 
of the animal and the correlative range of its discriminatory be- 
havior. The animal organism with a developed nervous system 
may thus be conceived (as it was, for example, by G. H. Mead) as 
endowing its environment with qualities, such as color, which have 
no place in the physical world, and as determining a pattern of 
organization in its psychological environment correlative to the 


3It is interesting to note that the conception of the environment as essen- 
tially relative to the animal organism was first (?) advanced by J. von Uexkiill 
in Theoretische Biologie, 1920. 

4This term was used by me in discussing the conception in Speech: Its 
Function and Development (Yale University Press, 1927). 
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integration and organization of its own behavioral responses. It is 
not, however, this naturalistic conception of a behavioristie psy- 
chology which is to be compared with the philosophic conception of 
the Lebenswelt. It is rather the conception of the ‘‘behavioral 
environment’’ peculiar to man, to which anthropologists have been 
led, that is significant both in its similarities to and its differences 
from that of the Lebenswelt. For the behavioral environment of 
man is not merely an ‘‘environment,’’ but a world, the ‘‘cultural 
world’’ of man. 

The outstanding characteristic of the cultural world which 
attests most clearly its kinship with the concept of the Lebenswelt 
is the presence of values within it. Not only does value, as Pro- 
fessor Wild says, ‘‘ pervade the whole life-world,’’ but, as anthropol- 
ogists have come to recognize, the very order constitutive of the 
cultural world is a normative order. Thus, in Culture: A Critical 
Review of Concepts and Definitions, by A. L. Kroeber and Clyde 
Kluckhohn, 1952, the authors write: 


Values are important in that they provide foci for patterns of organization 
for the material of culture. They give significance to our understanding of 
culture. In fact values provide the only basis for the fully intelligible com 
prehension of culture because the actual organization of all cultures is primarily 
in terms of their values. This becomes apparent as soon as one attempts to 
present the picture of a culture without reference to its values. The account 
becomes an unstructured meaningless assemblage of items having relation to 
one another only through coexistence in locality and movement—an assemblage 
that might as profitably be arranged alphabetically as in any other order: a 
mere laundry list.5 


While anthropology is interested, as the philosophy of the 
Lebenswelt is not, in the differences that distinguish one culture 
from another, and has thus emphasized the relativity of the specific 
values of each culture to its own organization, recent anthropology 
has become increasingly concerned with the ‘‘universals of cul- 
ture,’’ the fundamental form of organization, the normative order 
basic to and constitutive of every culture. I shall return presently 
to consider the philosophic significance of this anthropological con- 
cern with value, and the problems it presents both to anthropology 
as an empirical science and to philosophy. But first let us note 
some further important respects in which the cultural world, the 
‘‘behavioral environment’’ as Professor Hallowell prefers to call it, 
is not merely similar to but identifiable with the life-world of 
European thinkers. 

In one of the numerous essays in which Professor Hallowell 


5 Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology, 
Harvard University, Vol. 47, pp. 172-173, 1952. 
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discusses this conception, ‘‘The Self and Its Behavioral Environ- 
ment,’’® he treats ‘‘self-awareness,’’ which he recognizes as 
‘*uniquely and universally human,’’ as central for the orientation 
of the individual man to his behavioral environment. It is as an 
object to himself that the self functions as a point of reference for 
the human orientation to a world of objects including other persons. 
It is also from the self as an object that the human being is both 
spatially and temporally oriented. Furthermore, it is only within 
a realm oriented from the self that language or any form of 
symbolic communication is possible, or that meanings and values 
have a place. What is implied in Professor Hallowell’s penetrating 
and profound discussions, but is not explicitly stated, is the recogni- 
tion that becoming an object to oneself carries with it the awareness 
of other persons not only as objects, but as fellow-subjects. The 
human world in which men live and act as persons is not adequately 
characterized as including ‘‘self’’ and ‘‘other’’ as mutually com- 
plementary, as it is too often described. The pronominal distine- 
tion of J, Thou, and Him, provided in all languages, testifies to what 
is a necessary condition for symbolic communication. An ‘‘other’’ 
person is not only ‘‘him’’ of whom I speak, but ‘‘you’’ to whom I 
speak, and in turn an ‘‘I’’ who speaks to me. 

But while the conception of the Lebenswelt and that of the 
behavioral environment of man are so closely similar and give rise 
to similar problems, these problems appear in different perspectives 
and offer significant contrasts, as seen from the differing and 
opposed points of view. For the Lebenswelt has been discerned by 
looking at experience from within, as lived by oneself. The concept 
of the behavioral environment of man, on the contrary, has been 
discovered by looking from without not at oneself, but at other men. 
It has, indeed, been the interest in other men felt to be alien, as 
‘*‘savages’’ or ‘‘primitives,’’ and the attempt to make intelligible 
the externally observed differences in their behavior that led to the 
conviction that the world as they lived and felt it, differed in 
unexpected ways from the world as experienced and understood by 
ourselves. It is, again, the growing realization of the differences 
between men of other lands and other times that raised afresh the 
question, ‘‘What is man?’’ and focused attention upon the ex- 
ternally observable criterion of his distinctive humanity. This, it 
is now generally agreed by anthropologists, is not to be found in 
the anatomical structure of his body, but in his distinctive behavior 
and mode of life. The use and making of tools of regular design, 

6 Republished in Culture and Experience, Collected Essays of A. Irving 


Hallowell, published by the Philadelphia Anthropological Society in honor of 
his sixtieth birthday (University of Pennsylvania Press, 1955). 
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the use of language, distinguish man as human; and since they can 
be earried on and developed only within a complex organization of 
the whole mode of living, it is his cultwre that constitutes the dis- 
tinctive humanity of man. It is thus through the observation and 
study of the behavior of other men in their differences from our- 
selves and from one another that anthropology has come to the 
conception of culture as common to all men. For while there are 
differing ‘‘patterns of culture,’’ these are all variations within a 
common frame of reference. That the cultural world in which all 
men live and act isa world ordered in terms of value, a normative 
order, is a generalization reached by induction from empirical 
evidence, and not by a phenomenological analysis of one’s inner 
experience. 

Anthropology, at least in this country, has traditionally been 
regarded as a natural science, firmly committed to the conception 
of man as a natural being. This holds not only of man as a bio- 
logical organism, but of man as a cultural being. As we have noted, 
man is now scientifically classed as man by his distinctive behavior 
rather than by his physiological structure, but this is not conceived 
as evidence of his transcendence of nature. On the contrary, the 
unavoidable conclusion is that human culture and the values on 
which it is based, are themselves ‘‘in nature.’’ In the authoritative 
work already cited the authors write: 


Also the values are part of nature, not outside it. They are the products 
of men, of men having bodies and living in societies, and are the structural 
essence of the culture of these societies of men.? 


It is this conviction that human culture as a normative order be- 
longs within nature that sets the problem of human evolution in a 
changed perspective and gives it a new urgency. For, if man with 
his culture is a result of natural evolution, it must, so it is argued, 
be possible to discover traces of earlier stages of ‘‘proto-culture,’’ 
and by a more refined investigation and analysis of primate and 
anthropoid behavior to discoyer in their behavioral environment 
what we may call a ‘‘proto-normative’’ structuring. We may 
freely admit the scientific importance of such empirical investiga- 
tion and the significance of the successes it may meet. But one 
must also recognize that anthropological science is here confronted 
with a philosophical problem of fundamental importance, the prob- 
lem of the relation of value to existence. It is a problem critical 
for anthropological science, since the notable success of science 
from the 17th century has resulted from its search for an order of 
nature in which, as ‘‘existential,’’ values played no part. This is 


7 Op. cit., p. 172. : 
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as true for the biological as for the physical sciences. The order of 
nature, whether inorganic or organic, is not describable by science 
in terms of value differences ; nor are the processes of evolutionary 
change or stages conceptualized in terms of value differentiation. 
It is not merely the fact that science does not make or attempt to 
make judgments of value, but that it seeks to discover and formulate 
an order of nature in which values play no role. If culture, as 
. essentially an order of values, has evolved from nature and is itself 
continuous with or ‘‘inside’’ nature, then nature must be conceived 
ontologically in terms which make this intelligible. It is not our 
present concern to discuss this problem further. We may, however, 
point out that this problem is not faced, nor does it arise as a 
problem in the phenomenological investigation of the Lebenswelt. 
The Lebenswelt, unlike the cultural world, is not conceived as 
having arisen in time. It is, if not ‘‘timeless,’’ essentially time 
transcendent. 

Let us rather consider the epistemological problem to be faced 
in gaining a knowledge of the cultural world of others, and its 
counterpart, that of gaining a knowledge of one’s own Lebenswelt. 
While anthropology is a science, it is evident that the empirical 
method it uses and the procedure it follows are uniquely distinctive 
of it, and differentiate it from other natural sciences, including even 
human psychology. For the anthropologist who goes into the field 
to study an alien culture cannot achieve his purpose merely by 
observing his subjects as he might observe the behavior of birds or 
baboons in their native habitat. Nor does he attempt to carry out 
experimentation, although he may, like the psychologist, make use 
of projective and other methods of testing. What is uniquely dis- 
tinetive of the field ethnologist is that he must live among and with 
his subjects. It is not enough to observe them about their daily 
or seasonal activities, or, even if it were possible, to listen to their 
conversations with one another. He must find suitable informants 
with whom he must establish personal relationships; whether he 
learns to speak their language or uses an interpreter, he must enter 
into genuine communication with them. It has, indeed, been 
largely through conversing with the alien persons who are his 
subjects that the anthropologist has come to realize that there are 
cultural worlds differing from his own, and that it is only through 
communication with them that he can discover and understand the 
structure of their world in its difference from his own. 

It is this fact, that he must establish communication with his 
subjects, that is philosophically significant. For communication is 
possible between persons only so far as they share a common world 
and accept common values. If, then, men of different cultures are 
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able to speak intelligibly to one another, they must so far live within 
a common behavioral environment, a universal human life-world. 
But what sets a critical epistemological problem are the limitations 
of communication that the anthropologist is forced to recognize. 
It is his misunderstandings of what his informants say, his inability 
to interpret their meaning in terms of his own ways of thinking, 
that forces him to recognize that they are indeed alien. It has been 
his growing realization that the meanings intended, the valuations 
made, are other than those natural to him, that has led to the con- 
ception of ‘‘cultural relativism.’’ To accept cultural relativism is 
not only to deny the validity of judging the practices and standards 
of an alien culture in terms of the values and standards of one’s 
own (as a scientist he is not concerned to evaluate or make value 
judgments) ; it is to hold that a culture must be understood in terms 
of its own. distinctive modes of thought and feeling. Cultural 
relativism is the demand that a culture must be understood from 
within, and not from without. The anthropologist as a natural 
scientist thus seems to have come full circle and to face, with the 
phenomenologist, the same problem of method. 

He seems, indeed, to be caught in a dilemma. On the one hand, 
he is forced to recognize that he cannot understand the alien world 
in terms of his own. On the other hand, if he could gain entrance 
to their world and view it from within as do his alien subjects, he 
would understand it no better than they do. The anthropologist, 
no more than the phenomenologist, can understand his own world 
simply by living in it. If to understand the world of an alien 
culture he must, in some sense, be able to see it from within, it is 
equally true that to gain an understanding of his own Lebenswelt 
he must, by withdrawing from it, see it from without. How can 
this be possible? How can the anthropologist, let us ask, see the 
cultural world of his subjects as they do, while still regarding it 
with scientific detachment and objectivity ? 

It has often been said that the good ethnographer is not merely a 
scientist, but an artist, who paints a living picture of his subjects ; or 
that, like the novelist, he makes the characters he creates and the 
world they live in ‘‘come alive.’’ And it is, I suggest, significant 
that the. Existentialist philosopher may also feel his kinship with the 
artist and resort to the novel or the drama to express his vision of 
the ‘‘human condition.’’ Now it is true that the scientist, like the 
artist, rhust use imagination ; but as a scientist—or a philosopher— 
the imagination he must use is on the conceptual level. He does 
not, paradoxically, use his imagination to form or create ‘‘images’’ 
as does the artist, but to form and entertain conceptual configura- 
tions and structures. For the scientist or the philosopher is a 
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reflective or ‘‘eritical’’ thinker, and this depends on his capacity 
for ‘‘entertaining’’ ideas and beliefs without accepting them as his. 
The reflective thinker—and we are all at times reflective thinkers— 
engages in a fascinating game of ‘‘make believe.’’ This game has 
the charm of all imaginative play, but its real significance lies in 
the fact that by making believe what we do not believe we can learn 
what we may ‘‘in truth’’ believe and what we may deny or doubt. 
This was, of course, the game that Socrates played with his com- 
panions, and it is the game that must be played if we are to replace 
uncritical belief with knowledge, or reach an understanding of what 
we did, or do, in fact believe. It is by the use of what we may call 
‘conceptual imagination’’ that the scientist makes assumptions and 
formulates hypotheses to be confirmed or discredited by comparing 
the consequences to be drawn from them with empirical observation. 

It is this same sort of conceptual imagination that the anthropol- 
ogist must use to gain an understanding of an alien culture and a 
knowledge of the structure of its alien world. To understand his 
subjects’ beliefs about their world, he does not accept them as his, 
but ‘‘entertains’’ them ‘‘as if’’ he believed them. He is not, to be 
sure, concerned to test them for their ‘‘truth’’ or ‘‘falsity.’’ His 
problem is rather to discover whether the beliefs he ‘‘entertains’’ . 
are indeed the beliefs his subjects accept, and the ideas he tenta- 
tively adopts are the ideas in terms of which they conceptualize 
their world. It is his assumption that the imagined beliefs and 
ideas he entertains are those in terms of which his subjects think 
about their world, and it is this assumption he must test. How far 
his assumptien about any particular belief is justified he learns in 
part by further interviews with his informants. If they hold this 
belief, he may argue, then they would also hold further beliefs and 
could be expected to take attitudes congruent with it. If further 
inquiry and observation show that they do, his assumption that 
they do in fact hold the belief he tentatively imputed to them is so 
far confirmed.. But no such test would be possible if the beliefs 
they hold and the concepts in which they articulate their world were 
not mutually compatible. This does not mean that their beliefs 
form a logically consistent system of concepts—since all men, like 
ourselves, hold beliefs that are logically incompatible. Every cul- 
tural world, since it is a ‘‘world,’’ has a conceptual patterning of 
inter-related beliefs and terms of thought. Man, however primi- 
tive, if he is not a psychopath, lives in a world that on the whole 
‘*makes sense,’’ even though reflection reveals to him discrepancies 
and ambiguities. To understand it the anthropologist must grasp 
it imaginatively as a whole, as an intelligible configuration. Be- 
cause it is such a whole, he may test the conceptual structure he 
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hypothetically assumes to be theirs by predicting what beliefs his 
subjects will accept and what attitudes they will take on matters 
and occasions he has not hitherto investigated. 

As we noted earlier, no communication would be seni be- 
tween persons who lived in completely different worlds. It is be- 
cause there is a common human world in which all men live despite 
their differences in culture that it is possible to establish some 
degree of communication across cultural barriers. The problem 
faced by the anthropologist is: how is it possible to understand the 
cultural world of others in its differences from his own? So far 
we have discussed one aspect of this problem: how to gain an 
assured understanding of the beliefs and ideas of an alien culture, 
the conceptual structuring of their cultural world. But the cul- 
tural world is not merely a conceptually ordered world, to be under- 
stood ‘‘intellectually,’’ as one may understand a system of logical 
abstractions. It is, as both the anthropologists and the phenomenol- 
ogists agree, a normative order, centered around values acknow]l- 

. edged and standards approved. It can only be undefstood as such 
an order and with reference to the values essential to it. The 
problem of understanding the normative order of an alien world 
and the problem of understanding the values acknowledged by our- 
selves, the normative order of our own world, are, we would main- 
tain, fundamentally the same problem. If values were not intelli- 
gible, as well as ‘‘felt,’’ that is, if they did not themselves belong 
to and constitute an order, there could be no question of under- 
standing them. The question how values are to be ‘‘understood,”’ 
how they may be ‘‘known,’’ is a special and critical problem, 
however, because the finding an object valuable, and thus implicitly 
acknowledging a value, is not primarily a cognitive act, although 
it is an act of which only a rational, conceptualizing individual is 
capable. We do not become aware that something is valuable in 
the same way as we become aware that an object is ‘‘round’’ or 
‘*heavy,’’ or even that it is ‘‘fragrant’’ or ‘‘red.’’ To find some- 
thing valuable is to ‘‘appreciate’’ it, to experience a certain ‘‘feel- 
ing’’ toward it. Without such feeling we could make no judgment 
of value. Moreover, while judgments of value, like judgments of 
existence, involve an implicit reference to some standard, the ac- 
ceptance of a standard of value itself carries with it or rests upon 
the feeling it evokes. To ‘‘desire’’ something is, of course, different 
from recognizing it as ‘‘desirable’’; yet to acknowledge something 
as desirable is not to remain unmoved or ‘‘cold,’’ but rather to 
experience feelings of a different order from those of ‘‘sense.’’ We 
not only condemn cruelty, but we ‘‘abhor’’ it; and so we ‘‘respect’’ 
the moral law, and ‘‘aspire’’ to attain our ideal. 
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The values in terms of which a cultural world is structured and 
the concepts through which it is articulated, are interrelated and 
mutually dependent. The objects to which values attach are not 
merely objects of sense, but objects as conceptualized. This is true 
even when the object valued is a concrete individual such as ‘‘this 
beautiful rose’’ or ‘‘this good race horse,’’ for the admiration we 
feel is appreciation of it as having qualities and as a member of a 
class. But values attach also to abstract qualities and to classes of 
things and events. We condemn cruelty and treachery, as such, 
and with Kant feel both admiration for the starry heavens and 
respect for the moral law within. Furthermore, while values are 
objects of feeling, they are expressed and communicated in judg- 
ments. Judgments of value are at once expressions of feeling, and 
propositions ascribing a property to an object, or asserting such 
value relations as ‘‘better’’ or ‘‘worse.’’ 

To the problem, how it is possible to gain an understanding of 
the values of an alien culture, we may, then, hope to find a solution 
similar to that we have proposed for the correlative problem, how 
to gain an understanding of alien beliefs and modes of thought. 
As we may ‘“‘entertain’’ beliefs and ideas without accepting them 
as Our Own, so we may “‘entertain’’ valuations, without committing 
ourselves to them. Both of these achievements, for they are achieve- 
ments of a high order, and possible only to a rational being, are 
acts of imagination. To what we have called a ‘‘conceptualizing 
imagination,’’ which is essential to the creative thought of science 
or philosophy, there is a correlative imagination by which we may 
‘‘entertain’’ the appreciation of values we do not accept. This is 
a form of imagination not to be identified with such ‘‘sympathetic 
imagination’’ as we may feel for the primary emotions of others, 
as when, for example, we ‘‘sympathize’’ with the fear of a child. 
And while it is akin to the ‘‘empathy’’ shown in our felt tenseness 
in watching an acrobat, or our bodily enjoyment in watching a 
dance, it is a mode of feeling of a different level. Yet it also differs 
from the conceptual imagination, to which it is correlative, since it 
is a mode of feeling and not of cognitive conception. 

To understand the values of an alien culture, the anthropologist 
must, we suggest, ‘‘entertain,’’ by an imaginative act, the values 
he assumes to be theirs, without accepting them as his. He must 
not only imaginatively ‘‘think’’ like a Crow Indian or a Sikh, but 
he must ‘‘feel’’ like a Crow or a Sikh, while still thinking and feel- 
ing like a scientist of his own culture. 

His goal as a scientist is an authentic understanding, a knowl- 
edge of the structure of the cultural world he studies. The imag- 
inative constructions he makes, he assumes to be the very structure 
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of this world, and this assumption he must test. As in the case of 
the conceptual structure of the cultural world, it is possible to make 
such a test because the values around which it is organized are 
themselves interrelated and interdependent. If, then, a particular 
value entertained by the anthropologist is, as he assumes, one 
accepted by his subjects, there will be other related values he should 
find that they also accept. However greatly the values of any 
culture may differ from those of another, they are objectively in- 
telligible insofar as they are ordered with reference to each other, 
and form a pattern of relations. 

The anthropologist, as we have already pointed out, is not con- 
cerned to determine the truth or falsity of the beliefs held by his 
subjects ; his task is to learn what their beliefs are and how they are 
related to one another. Yet he does, in fact, hold some of these 
beliefs to be clearly false since they are contradicted by the scien- 
tifie evidence he accepts. Nor is his judgment of them as false a 
fact he should disregard as irrelevant to his scientific pursuit.6 On 
the contrary, the fact that they accept a given belief he recognizes 
as clearly false is of special scientific significance. That it is a 
common belief in a given culture, for example, that Shamans have 
the power to control the weather and ensure success in hunting, sets 
a specific problem just because it continues to be held despite em- 
pirical evidence to the contrary. The acceptance of a patently false 
belief is a scientific datum to be made use of by the ethnographer, 
a clue to the conceptualization of the cultural world and of man’s 
place in it. No sane cultural relativism can demand that the 
anthropologist must refrain from passing judgment on the truth of 
the beliefs of an alien culture. Nor does it imply that the ‘‘truth’’ 
of any belief is relative to the culture accepting it, since a relativism 
so sweeping would, like an ‘‘absolute’’ scepticism, be self-con- 
tradictory. The anthropologist must not only assume the validity 
of the scientific method he uses, but the truth of particular beliefs, 
as an essential condition of gaining an understanding of the beliefs 
and ideas of an alien culture. 

But what about values? If it is not the primary concern of the 
anthropologist to determine the truth or falsity of the beliefs of an 
alien culture, still less is it his concern to evaluate their practices 
and standards. His task as a scientist is limited to the ascertain- 
ment of what practices they do in fact approve or disapprove and 
by what standards they make their evaluations: It is not merely 
that it is outside his province as a scientist to make any value 

8 The importance of this was first pointed out to me by my daughter, Pro- 


fessor Frederica de Laguna, to whom I am also indebted for her criticism, 
although she should not be held responsible for my conclusions. 
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judgments, but that if he did so by applying his own standards of 
value, he would fall into ethnocentrism and so fail in his attempt 
to gain an authentic understanding of the alien values. 

Now it might be argued that such complete detachment from his 
own standards and such complete neutrality of feeling is a scientific 
ideal which the anthropologist is unfortunately incapable of realiz- 
ing. That as a human being he feels revulsion towards some prac- 
tices approved in a given culture or warm admiration for the 
‘*heroes’’ of another may be deplored as excusable weakness. Yet, 
if I am not mistaken, it is widely held by anthropologists that the 
ideal of the completely detached and de-humanized ethnographer 
is no better than a caricature. We may, indeed, go further and 
show that the ideal is not only unrealizable but essentially false. 
For, in the first place, an observer who had himself no living experi- 
ence of values would be psychologically incapable of any imagina- 
tive ‘‘entertainment’’ of values accepted by others. Furthermore, 
as his own denial of a particular belief accepted in the alien culture 
sets a specific problem to the ethnographer, so his own condemna- 
tion of a practice approved in the culture sets a corresponding 
problem. It serves as a valuable clue to their configuration of 
values. As we have already seen, it is the strangeness of the beliefs 
and standards of an alien culture that challenges the anthropologist 
to an understanding of it. But there is, I think, something more 
involved than the shock of cultural difference. 

The values accepted by any culture represent a selection from 
the range of possible values open to human acknowledgment and 
partial realization. For not all values are mutually compatible. 
It is as if the acceptance of some values involves the neglect or even 
the rejection of others. And, since there are negative as well as 
positive values (‘‘bad’’ as well as ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘wrong’’ as well as 
‘‘right,’’ ete.), the a¢dceptance of any set of positive values carries 
with it the admission of certain correlative negative values. The 
positive values, the ‘‘goods,’’ selected by a culture and made attain- 
able within its world, can be attained only at the cost of some 
negative ones, some ‘‘evils.’” Every culture has, as it were, counted 
the cost and set a price on the ‘‘goods’’ it offers its participants. 
This price is an approved price, and it may take the form of pre- 
scribed duties and onerous obligations. 

Now if the distinction between positive and negative values were 
wholly relative to the culture, so that what counted as ‘‘cost’’ in 
one might be counted as positive ‘‘good’’ in another, the ethnog- 
rapher would have little to guide him in tracing the pattern of the 
value-economy of a culture. Anthropology is bound to assume not 
only a fundamental ‘‘psychic unity of mankind,’’ but that there 
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are common ‘‘goods’’ of life prized by men everywhere and common 
‘‘evils’’ they seek to avoid. There are, to be sure, some positive 
values potentially open to men that are not recognized or appre- 
ciated in every culture. But the differences between cultures are 
for the most part differences in emphasis and stress placed upon 
the positive values recognized ; differences in the ends of life most 
keenly sought and the virtues most highly extolled. The more a 
given end is esteemed and the higher a positive value is rated, the 
greater will be the ‘‘approved cost’’ in negative value, the greater 
the exertion and hardship men will be ready to undergo to attain 
these preferred ends, and the more onerous will be the duties and 
obligations prescribed and sanctioned by the culture. It is for this 
reason that the alien approval or prescription of a practice which is 
not merely condemned in the ethnographer’s own culture, but which 
he recognizes as a high ‘‘cost’’ in common human values, will pro- 
vide the ethnographer with a significant clue to the configuration of 
values around which the alien culture is organized. 

Every culture is organized and maintained through a value- 
economy, a balance more or less stable or precarious of positive 
“‘goods,’’ against negative ‘‘costs.’’ No cultural world is or can 


be a paradise in which all possible human ‘‘goods’’ are realized and 
for which no ‘‘costs’’ in negative values need be paid. But cultures 
may and do differ in the soundness of their value-economy. They 


may approve and sanction a disproportionate ‘‘price’’ for the 
human ‘‘goods’’ they provide, or the range of positive values they 
recognize and make realizable may be so limited that their partic- 
ipants are condemned to impoverished human lives. For there are 
surely some kinds of values the acceptance and attainment of which 
are a condition for the realization of other human values, just as 
there are ‘‘costs’’ the enforced payment of which make men per- 
manent debtors. The value-economy of any culture is, in its dis- 
tinetive particularity, relative to the culture, to its social structure, 
its technology, etc., but it also has a deeper basis in the reality of 
common human nature and the universal conditions to which every 
culture is subject. As Dr. Florence Kluckhohn has said, ‘‘it is only 
within a frame of reference which deals with universals that varia- 
tion can be understood.’’ And, as she has further stated, ‘‘ Variant 
values are, therefore, not only permitted, but actually required.’’ ® 

The conclusion to which we are led is, then, that while the 
primary task of the anthropologist as a scientist is to discover and 
understand the value-economy of the alien culture, and not to make 
value judgments concerning it, he is able to gain such understand- 


9 Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology, 
Harvard University, Vol. 47, pp. 174, 176. 
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ing only on the assumption of universal and objective standards of 
value. He must furthermore, we have argued, accept some values 
as positive and some as negative as a necessary basis for the imag- 
inative construction of the alien value configuration he ‘‘enter- 
tains’’ as an hypothesis to be tested. That he may not wholly 
escape the bias of his own culture, or attain the ideal of a complete 
and objective understanding of an alien culture, may readily be 
admitted. But it is only in the light of such an ideal and by 
accepting some values as positive ‘‘goods’’ and negative ‘‘costs’’ 
that he can proceed at all. And, furthermore, if he condemns, as 
ethnocentrism, any evaluation of the institutions of an alien culture, 
he is unwittingly basing his cultural relativism upon an appeal to 
a universal and objective standard of value. 


Grace A. DE LAaGuNA 
BRYN MAwr COLLEGE 


‘OUGHT’ AND ASSUMPTION IN MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


WANT to examine to what extent it is true that ‘ought’-sen- 

tences insofar as they belong to the language action can be 
characterized as (i) entailing or involving imperatives, or (ii) 
being used to tell somebody what to do or to do something. That 
they can be so characterized is a view rather widely held: Hare,* 
Sparshott,? Nowell-Smith,* Ayer,* Stevenson,’ C. Johnson,® and 
many others hold it. 


1R. M. Hare, The Language of Morals (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952), 
Chapters 10-12. It will be cited as ‘LM’. 

2F,. E,. Sparshott, 4n Enquiry into Goodness (Chicago: University of 
Chieago Press, 1958), pp. 245-247, where he subscribes to Hare’s analysis of 
‘ought’. 

8 P. H. Nowell-Smith, Ethics (London: Penguin Books, 1954), pp. 190- 
199, to be cited as ‘ET’, ete. ‘*‘. . . as I have suggested, ‘Smith ought to do 
Y’ when spoken by Smith expresses a decision, but when spoken by Jones 
expresses an injunction’’ (p. 195). Nowell-Smith adds to the injunctive 
function of ‘You ought to do A’ a long list of contextual implications: (a) 
that the speaker has reasons for his ‘ought’-assertion (pp. 190 ff., 152), 
(6) that he has a pro-attitude toward his hearer’s doing A (pp. 189, 194), 
(c) that his hearer has a pro-attitude toward doing A (pp. 192, 158), (d) 
that the speaker believes that there is a considerable chance of his advice (or 
injunction) being acted upon (p. 199), (e) that he believes that his hearer will 
be entertained, pleased, ete. by doing A (p. 152), (f) that ‘‘the consensus of 
reputable opinion is on his side’’ (p. 189). All points, (a)-(f), presuppose 
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1. Hare’s view: importance. Ayer and Stevenson press the con- 
nection between ‘ought’-sentences and imperatives in order to argue 
that ethical judgments qua ethical lack logical properties; e.g., 
they cannot function as premises or conclusions in arguments which 
can be said to be valid in a logical sense, they are neither analytic 
nor synthetic nor contradictory.’ Ayer, tacitly, and Stevenson, ex- 
plicitly, simply assume that imperatives lack logical properties.® 
Nowell-Smith does acknowledge that ‘ought’-sentences have reasons 
to which they are related in meaning, so that, in a sense, he grants 
that the former can function as conclusions;® he even speaks of 
some ‘ought’-sentences as analytic or contradictory.*° However, 
he is just not interested in discussing the logical properties of im- 
peratives and how they affect ‘ought’-sentences. He prefers to talk 
about a very loose relationship which he calls ‘‘contextual impli- 





that the characteristic role of ‘‘ You ought to do A’’ is to express an injunction 
or give advice. Cf. footnote 11 below. 

4A, J. Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic (London: Victor Gollancz, 
1936), Ch. VI, reproduced in W. Sellars & J. Hospers, Readings in Ethical 
Theory (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952), pp. 393-402. For him 
the imperative involved in the ‘ought’-sentence depends on the latter’s role in 
arousing feeling. ‘‘The sentence ‘You ought to tell the truth’ also involves 
the command ‘Tell the truth,’ but here the tone of command is less emphatic’’ 
than in ‘‘It is your duty to tell the truth’’ (Sellars & Hospers, p. 397). 

5C. L. Stevenson, Ethics and Language (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1943), Chs. II, X, ete. He claims that the imperative ‘‘Disapprove of 
X’s not doing A’’ is involved in ‘‘X ought to do A’’ (p, 21). ‘Ought’ em- 
bodies imperatives which try to change the hearer’s attitudes (pp. 114 ff.). A 
change in attitude will be exhibited in doing certain things and no longer 
doing others; thus, ‘‘You ought to do A’’ may be said to embody, for 
Stevenson, the imperative ‘‘Do A,’’ too. 

6C. Johnson, ‘‘Commending and Choosing.’’ Mind, ns., Vol. LXVI 
(1957), pp. 63-74. ‘‘TI shall concede to Hare . . . that any genuinely evalua- 
tive use of ‘ought’ guides choices, entails an imperative, and is an answer to 
the question ‘What shall I do?’ ’’ (p. 63). 

7 Ayer, op. cit., in Sellars & Hospers, pp. 399 f.; Stevenson, op. cit., 
‘*reasons which support or attack an ethical judgment ... are related to 
the judgment psychologically rather than logically ... they support the 
judgment in the way that reasons support imperatives. They serve to in- 
tensify and render more permanent the influence upon the attitudes ...’’ 
(p. 113; my italics). 

8 Ayer, op. cit., p. 398; Stevenson, op. cit., pp. 27 f. For a discussion 
of imperative logic, cf. my ‘‘Imperative Reasonings,’’ Philosophy an? Phe- 
nomenological Research, Vol. XXI (1960), pp. 21-49. 

9Cf. item (a) in footnote 3 above. 

10** You ought to climb it, but I don’t advise you to,’’ he writes, ‘‘is a 
contradiction-in-use not unlike ‘It’s a horse, but I don’t believe it is.’ The 
speaker is advising both for and against in the same breath or, if ‘advising’ 
is held to be too weak for ‘you ought,’ he is commanding for and advising 
against in the same breath’’ (op. cit., p. 154). 
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eation.’’** In contrast, Hare, with all conscientiousness, has 
argued, and forcefully, that imperatives stand in entailment re- 
lationships (LM, Ch. 2), and has even tried to formulate the specific 
rules governing inferences involving imperatives (LM, 28). Thus, 
he has made a most serious effort at elucidating the logic of deontic 
assertions. Therefore, an examination of Hare’s view promises to 
be rewarding. Furthermore, whatever we shall say about it can 
be applied to the similar views propounded by other philosophers. 


2. Hare’s view: criticism. Hare’s view consists of, among others, 
the following pieces: 


(1) Def.: Sentence (in the sense relevant for a logical discus- 
sion) = (grammatical) sentence as used by a particular speaker 
on a particular oecasion (LM, 25). 

(2) Imperatives = sentences used to tell someone to make some- 
thing the case (LM, 5) or to tell someone to do something (LM, 13). 

(3) ‘‘No imperative conclusion can be validly drawn from 
[i.e., is entailed by] a set of premises which does not contain at 
least one imperative’’ (LM, 28). 

(4) ‘‘No indicative conclusion can be validly drawn from 
[i.e., is entailed by] a set of premises which cannot -be validly 
drawn from the indicatives among them alone’’ (LM, 28). 

(5) Def.: An ‘ought’-sentence is used evaluatively (or, is evalu- 
ative) = it entails at least one imperative (LM, 164, 168 f.). 

(6) Sentences are evaluative if and only if they are used to 
command, i.e., to guide possible choices, even if indirectly (LM, 
127 ff.). 


Now, from (1)—(6) we can derive: 


(7) No set of sentences which are not used to tell someone to 
do something can entail an imperative [from (2) and (3)]}. 

(8) An ‘ought’-sentence is evaluative if and only if it is used 
to tell someone to do something [from (5) and (7)]}. 


Let us consider now the argument below made by Jones to his 
son Peter in the course of advising him what to do during the 
coming weekend : 


11 Cf. footnote 3 above. ‘‘p contextually implies q if anyone who knew 
the normal conventions of the language would be entitled to infer q from p 
in the context in which they occur... . Rule 1. When the speaker uses a sen- 
tence to perform any of the ... jobs for which sentences are used, it is con- 
textually implied that he is using it for one of the jobs it normally does. . 
Rule 2. A speaker contextually implies that he has what he himself believes to 
be good reasons for his statement... . Rule 8. What a speaker says may be as- 
sumed to be relevant to the interests of his audience.’’ (Op. cit., pp. 80 ff.) 
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(a) If you ought to graduate in June, you ought to take the 
comprehensive examination next Monday ; 
(b) You ought to graduate in June; 
So, (c) You ought to:take the comprehensive examination next 
Monday. 


(9) This argument is valid in ordinary language ; the sentences 
involved in it are evaluative in the sense of (6). 

(10) Sentences (b) and (c) can certainly be said to tell Peter 
what to do, so that they are evaluative in the sense of (5). The 
conditional (a@) may be said to entail the imperative ‘‘If you ought 
to graduate in June, take the comprehensive examination next 
Monday,’’ so that it is also evaluative in the sense of (5). 

(11) The antecedent of (a), ‘‘(if) you ought to graduate in 
June,’’ is clearly not used on that particular occasion by that par- 
ticular person to tell Peter to do anything [cf. (1)]. This is an 
important point not sufficiently noticed by philosophers, viz., that 
imperatives cannot function as conditions. Thus, the antecedent 
of (a) entails no imperatives and is not evaluative [according to 
(7) and (8)]. 

(12) According to (10) and (11), (b) is different from the 
antecedent of (a), so different that, according to (3) and (4), 
neither of them entails the other. Hence, the above inference 
cannot be validated by the ordinary rules of logic, viz., by the 
rule of modus ponens. But in the ordinary language of action this 
is the rule that would validate that inference; for the entailments 
of a given sentence are conceived of as constant regardless of 
whether that sentence appears as the antecedent of a conditional 
or as an independent premise. Thus, we can see how definition 
(5) requires a complete revamping of our views of logic. It is at 
least fair not to take (5) seriously, until all the necessary changes 
in logie have been not only formulated, but shown to be satisfactory. 

(13) The full negation of an evaluative ‘ought’-sentence also 
fails to be evaluative in the sense of (5). ‘‘It is not the case that 
you ought . . .’’ is not tiormally used to tell a person to do some- 
thing. 


(14) Suppose that in the process of advising Peter, Jones 
infers from (a) above: 


(d) If it is not the case that you ought to take the compre- 
hensive examination next Monday, then it is not the case 
that you ought to graduate in June. 


Clearly, neither the ‘ought’-sentences making up (d) nor (d) 
itself tells Peter to do something. Thus, according to (8), none 
of them is evaluative. But according to (10) (a) is evaluative. 
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Hence, in accordance with (3), (a) is not entailed by (d), and 
in conformity with (4), (a@) does not entail (d). 

Now, in our ordinary normative language both entailments 
hold. Therefore, at least one of Hare’s (1)-—(5) is false or in- 
adequate as a definition. More than that, at least one of (1)-—(3) 
and (5) is incorrect, for we must allow that (d) entails (a). (1) 
and (2) are unobjectionable; (3) has a great plausibility. Hence, 
onee again, [cf. (12)] we find that (5) is the culprit.” 

I conclude, therefore, that we may, without ill effects, decide 
to call an ‘ought’-sentence evaluative only if it is used to tell 
someone to do something, or what to do on a given occasion. But 
such a use of the word ‘evaluative’ does not provide us with a 
better understanding of the normative segment of the language of 
action. For it is not the common function of ‘ought’-sentences to 
tell somebody what to do or to do something, regardless of whether 
the telling-to is a case of commanding, advising, ete. 

We should notice that Hare’s proposition (6) is certainly 
true, and that it is much weaker than (5). But (6) is too vague 
to provide a clear understanding of the specific function of deontic 
or ‘ought’-assertions within the language of action. 


3. Imperatives. We saw in (11) above that imperatives are not 
used to formulate conditions ; i.e., imperatives not used rhetorically, 
but in their normal task of telling somebody what to do or to do 
something, cannot formulate conditions. This, of course, does not 
mean that a person’s acts of commanding, requesting, ete., cannot 
be conditions for somebody else doing something or for something 
else happening. 

That fact about imperatives is intimately related to two other 
important points. An ‘ought’-sentence may be employed to tell 
a person what to do, but it may also be uttered in a context in 
which the telling to, as it. were, is canceled; for instance: ‘‘In- 
asmuch as you promised, you ought to wait for Peter: but if you 
do, you will be disappointing your wife, and you must not disap- 
point her.’’ Clearly, the sentence ‘‘you ought to wait for Peter”’ 
as it is used here does not tell the hearer what to do. It would 
be improper to say ‘‘Inasmuch as you promised, wait for Peter; 
but... .’’ No doubt, this can be said and understood, but in 
such a case the imperative ‘‘Wait for Peter’’ is only rhetorical, 
since it does not tell the hearer what to do (cf. (2) above). 


12 For a discussion of principles (3) and (4) cf. my ‘‘Imperative Rea- 
sonings,’’ loc, cit.; P. T. Geach, ‘‘Imperative and Deontie Logiec,’’ Analysis, 
Vol. 18 (1957-58), pp. 49-56; and my ‘‘Imperatives and Deontie Logic,’’ 
Analysis, Vol. 19 (1958-59), pp. 42-48. The general outcome is that (3) 
is substantially correct, but (4) is false. 
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Finally, ‘ought’-sentences as well as sentences employed to state 
facts are used in one of several possible manners: (i) to make 
assertions about actions or objects, (ii) to formulate presuppo- 
sitions or assumptions, (ili) to present something for consideration, 
ete. In deliberation we examine both possible consequences, with- 
out asserting that they will in fact happen, and possible duties or 
courses of action which are proper to undertake, without asserting 
that they are obligatory or proper unqualifiedly. On the other 
hand, imperatives can be used in one manner only, as we have 
seen, viz., that analogous to assertions of fact. Imperatives are not 
the means to formulate tentative results in reasoned commanding, 
advising, requesting, ete. They only formulate final results. In 
the reasoning prior to telling somebody what to do we may cer- 
tainly say, ‘‘In relation to . . . if nothing else mattered, I’d say 
‘Do A,’ but. . . .’’ Obviously, to proffer this is precisely to refuse 
to employ the imperative. 

The three points just discussed about the use of imperative 
language will be summarized by saying that imperatives are only 
used assertively. 


4. Normatives. The clue to the specific function of assertions 
containing words like ‘ought’, ‘right’, ‘wrong’, ‘permissible’, ‘may’, 
‘obligatory’, ete., which I call normatives insofar as they belong 


to the language of action, is given by the fact that they may be 
used unassertively as well as assertively. 

In the example ‘‘Inasmuch as you promised, you ought to 
wait for Peter; but if you do you will be disappointing your wife, 
and you must not dissapoint your wife, so don’t wait for Peter,”’ 
we have two normatives: 


(i) ‘‘Inasmuch as you promised, you ought to wait for Peter,’’ 
and 
(ii) ‘‘You must not disappoint your wife.”’ 


We have seen how (i) is not used to tell anybody what to do; on 
the other hand, (ii) may be said to be used to tell the hearer what 
action to do in his circumstances. The whole utterance presents a 
sort of conflict of claims on the person and states the grounds for 
them; the emphasis on the word ‘must’ expresses that the second 
claim is more stringent, and, because of it, tells the hearer to 
satisfy it. The utterance is actually an abbreviation of ‘‘ Inasmuch 
as you promised Peter to wait for him, you ought to wait for him; 
but inasmuch as your waiting for Peter will disappoint your wife, 
you ought not to wait for him. Everything relevant to this case 
being considered, you must not do anything which will disappoint 
your wife; so, don’t wait for Peter.’’ In this longer version the 
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two normatives telescoped in (ii) are separated: a second ‘ought’- 
sentence formulates the second claim and its ground, whereas the 
‘must’-sentence just formulates the solution to the conflict of claims 
and tells the person what to do. 

We should notice that the normatives which merely formulate 
claims have, as in that example, two characteristics: (a) they are 
not used to tell somebody what to do, and (b) they include a 
qualifying expression, e.g., ‘‘Inasmuch as... .”’ On the other 
hand, the normatives which merely formulate the solution to the 
conflict of grounds or claims (c) express that a certain action is 
the most reasonable, everything relevant being considered, (d) 
are used to tell a person what to do, and (e) include no qualifying 
phrases mentioning grounds or reasons. I shall ‘say that the word 
‘ought’, or ‘must’, ete. is being used unqualifiedly whenever it is 
employed in a normative complying with conditions (c)-(e). In 
both the abbreviated and the unabbreviated examples given above, 
the term ‘must’ is used unqualifiedly. On the other hand, the 
word ‘ought’ is used qualifiedly in the same examples. I shall say 
that the words ‘ought’, ‘must’, ‘forbidden’, ‘obligatory’, ete., are 
used motivationally when they appear in a normative which is used 
to tell someone what to do. Clearly, an unqualified used of ought 
is a motivational use. 

Not every ‘ought’ used motivationally is used unqualifiedly, 
except in unabbreviated utterances in which each claim is formu- 
lated together with its ground and the solution to the conflict is 
formulated separately. But it is not uncommon to find abbreviated 
utterances like ‘‘Inasmuch as you promised you ought to wait for 
him ; however, inasmuch as this will disappoint your wife, you must 
not do it.’’ Here the stress on the word ‘must’ indicates that 
*‘vou must not do it’’ is the normative of the solution; but it is 
also the normative formulating the other claim, as indicated by 
the qualifier ‘inasmuch as this will disappoint your wife.’ 

The preceding distinctions do not explain much; but they call 
attention to certain features of the language of action, and under- 
score the point already made, viz., that the motivational uses of, 
say, ‘ought’ cannot be the fundamental thing for the language of 
norms, but rather the word’s involvement with grounds or reasons. 
‘You ought to wait for Peter’’ seems to have the same meaning, 
regardless of whether or not it is used motivationally, regardless 
of whether it appears as a condition or as a consequent of a con- 
ditional, regardless of whether it is used assertively or not. 


5. Moral ‘ought’. Two questions may be asked at this point: 
‘*Can there be non-motivational ‘oughts’ which are used to formu- 
late moral assertions?’’ and ‘‘ Are there motivational ‘oughts’ which 
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override moral considerations?’’ The former is often answered 
in the affirmative. Ross’s principles of prima facie duties are 
examples of ‘ought’-assertions whose ‘oughts’ are not motivational, 
though moral. In general, whoever acknowledges real conflicts 
of duties (like Ross) or of grounds of obligation (like Kant) takes 
the affirmative to the first question. Consider now 


(S) ‘‘Insofar as we are all subject to moral duties, you ought 
not to (or should not) try to kill your uncle; but since you 
need his money for your great plans, . . . and he will not 
give it to you, and ... , you ought to kill him... .’”’ 


If (S) is meaningful and logically unobjectionable, it shows that 
the second question is also to be answered in the affirmative. But 
some philosophers would object that the italicized ‘ought’ is some- 
how improper. Prichard is one of them, as we shall see presently. 
On the other hand, other philosophers would object that there is 
something wrong with the first ‘ought’ in (S). Hare takes this 
line. From his definitions (2) and (5) in Section 2 above he 
might conclude that such an ‘ought’ is not used evaluatively, for 
‘Insofar as we are all subject to moral duties, you ought not try 
to kill your uncle’’ is not used to tell the hearer to do something. 
In the light of our discussion of Hare’s view this by itself proves 
nothing, particularly since it is clear that such an ‘ought’-sentence 
is evaluative in the sense of (6), ie., that it is used in relation 
to the guidance of choices. 

Hare, however, could go on to explain that ‘ought’ is used 
there in an inverted comma sense to mean either (i) that the 
hearer’s not killing his uncle ‘‘is required in order to conform to a 
standard which people in general, or a certain kind of people not 
specified but well understood, accept’? (LM, 164; 167 ff.), or (ii) 
that the hearer has a feeling that he ought not to kill his uncle 
(LM, 166 ff.). Yet, nothing of this is evident from (S). The 
speaker will certainly have to hold that killing is morally wrong, 
but in uttering (S) he is not mentioning a principle, only making 
use of it. This just happens to be one among other principles he ts 
appealing to in deciding what to advise his interlocutor. Further- 
more, he is telling his hearer what he thinks the latter ought to do, 
everything considered, even if his hearer has no feelings of respect 
for human life or of obligation to preserve it. It should be noticed 
that in accordance with definition (5) in Section 2 Hare has to 
deny a real conflict of duties, and has to explain every ‘ought’ 


18 W. D. Ross, The Right and the Good (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1930), 
pp. 19 ff. 
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used in connection with possible choices which tells nobody to do 
anything either as non-evaluative at all or as evaluative in some 
derivative sense, e.g., as an evaluative ‘ought’ in inverted commas. 

Hare can also argue (as we shall see in Section 6 below) that 
the italicized ‘ought’ in (S) is moral, and that (S) actually formu- 
lates a conflict between two moral principles, one of which viz., 
‘‘One ought to try to achieve ... even at the cost of murder’’ 
is overriding for the speaker in question. We shall discuss this 
possibility in Section 6 below. 

These different views of Prichard, Hare, and others concern 
the all-important question of the nature of moral rules, whether 
some of them are in some sense ultimate, whether there is a justifi- 
eation of morality, ete. We cannot enter into these matters here, 
but it seems to me that many disputes concerning them arise be- 
cause it is often assumed that 


(M) the unqualified ‘ought’ (which is always motivational) 
is a moral ‘ought’. 


This is the assumption underlying Kant’s claim that moral im- 
peratives (i.e., ‘ought’-sentences or normatives) alone are cate- 
gorical. Since most of the things to be considered in determining 
what we ought (unqualifiedly) to do are our purposes, Kant is 
certainly right in saying that qualified normatives whose qualifica- 
tions relate to purposes are contingent (zufdllig), in that their 
bindingness or motivational character depends on those purposes: 
‘if we give up the purpose we are relieved of the [qualified] 
precept [or normative].’’** But this does not imply that I cannot 
get rid of the moral normatives, unless (M) is assumed. 

The same assumption (M) lies at the bottom of Prichard’s 
celebrated claim that it is absurd to ask ‘‘ Why should I be moral?’’ 
or ‘‘Why ought I to do what I acknowledge to be my moral 
duty?’’** His original argument runs as follows: ‘‘if, as often 
happens, we put to ourselves the question: ‘Why should we do so 
and so?’ we are satisfied by being convinced either that the doing 
so will lead to something which we want .. . or that the doing so 
itself . . . is something that we want or should like... this 
seems to be precisely what we desire when we ask, e.g., ‘Why 
should we keep our engagements to our own loss?’ for it is just 
the fact that keeping our engagements runs counter to the satisfac- 
tion of our desires which produced the question. The answer is, 
of course, not an answer, for it fails to convince us that we ought 


14T, Kant, Groundwork of the Metaphysics of Morals, Akk. ed., IV, p. 420. 


15H. A. Prichard, Moral Obligation (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1950) 
to be cited as ‘MO’. 
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to . . .; even if successful on its own lines, it only makes us want 
to ...’’ (MO, p. 3). For Prichard the possible conflict between 
one’s own interest and one’s moral duty on a given occasion is an 
essential part of the unqualified ‘ought’, which is tantamount to 
assumption (M). Hence, to ask ‘‘Why ought I to do my duty?”’ 
is for him simply to ask ‘‘ Why ought I to do [unqualifiedly| what 
I ought [unqualifiedly| to do?,’’ which is obviously absurd. 
Prichard has another argument. He discusses: 


(p) You ought to give him a second dose. r 

(q) If you do not give him a second dose, your purpose will 
not be realized. 

(r) You ought to tell the truth. 


He acknowledges that at a first glance (q) ‘‘seems to state our 
reason for ... rather than what we mean by’’ (p). ‘‘But,’’ he 
objects, ‘‘this cannot be so, for if it were, we should in making the 
assertion be implying the idea that whenever a man has a certain 
purpose, no matter what the purpose be, he ought to do whatever 
is necessary for its realization, and no one has such an idea... . 
On the other hand,’’ he goes on, if we assert (7) and ‘‘are asked 
what we mean, we should, ordinarily at least, only answer by using 
what we considered a verbal equivalent such as ‘should’ or ‘duty’ 
or ‘morally bound’ ’’ (OM, p. 91; my italics). 

The whole argument hinges on the italicized ‘ought’. First, 
if it is the same as the one in (p), Prichard is contradicting himself, 
for if the meaning of (p) is given by (q), then they entail each 
other. In general, if sentences like (p) are synonymous with 
sentences like (q), then, in that sense of ‘ought’ appearing in (p), 
the proposition ‘‘we ought to do whatever action whose non-per- 
formance will result in our purpose not being realized’’ is analytic. 
Second, if the italicized ‘ought’ is the unqualified one, discussed 
in Section 4 above, Prichard is right; it is false that we ought to 
do whatever helps the realization of our purposes. There may be 
a conflict of purposes and we may give up the purpose to kill the 
person in question. But (q) is not the reason for, but only a 
reason for (p). Moreover, (p) can be used as motivationally as 
(r), i.e., to tell the hearer exactly what to do—once we have deter- 
mined that poisoning the person in question is exactly what ought 
to be done, everything relevant being considered. That is, (q) 
is a reason for, but does not entail, (p). But then Prichard is 
mistaken in taking them to have the same meaning. Third, if, 
besides being unqualified (and motivational) the italicized ‘ought’ 
is also moral, in accordance with (M), then Prichard is correct 
in holding that (q) is not the reason for saying that we ought 
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(in that sense) to give him a second dose. But this leads to the 
perplexing conclusion that (p) is never unqualified or motivational 
—because we are disregarding the moral considerations. Yet, an 
immoral person will use (p) unqualifiedly) knowing very well 
that he has put moral reasons aside. 


6. Moral Relativism. Assumption (M) also lies behind the new 
subjectivism of Hare and Nowell-Smith. Hare, quite consistently, 
appeals to Kant’s principle of the autonomy of the will as the 
highest principle of morality. But there is a difference between 
them both and Prichard and Kant. While (M) was for the latter 
two an implicit assumption, for the former two it is an explicit 
assertion. In fact, (M) is part of the definition of ‘moral prin- 
ciple’ or of ‘morally’. Nowell-Smith, for instance, holds: ‘‘It is 
logically odd to say, ‘This is the (morally) better course ; but I shall 
do that’ ’’ (ET, 178), and more generally: ‘‘A man’s moral prin- 
ciples are ‘dominant’ in the sense that he would not allow them 
to be over-ridden by any pro-attitude other than another moral 
principle’’ (ET, 307). 

Similarly, Hare has come to say that a principle of action is 
moral if and only if it is both overriding and universalizable.*® 
By the latter he means ‘subsumable under a general principle with 
no proper names, which the speaker also holds.’ A principle is 
overriding if it is motivational, i.e., used to tell somebody what to 
do, or entails an imperative, in his terminology. Obviously, in 
this sense of ‘moral’ there can be no ultimate moral rules or prin- 
ciples, for there is no limit to the universalizable principles we can 
choose, as the critics of Kant have enjoyed pointing out. Thus, 
as Hare acknowledged in conversation, if one took seriously the 
rule ‘‘One ought to flip a coin whenever he is in doubt as to what | 
course of action to take’’ that would be a moral principle. So 
would be ‘‘One ought to torture a weakling,’’ if somebody stuck 
to it regardless of the consequences. Again, as for Prichard, there 
is no justification of moral principles. For they can only be 
justified by appealing to higher principles (in accordance either 
with (3) of Section 2 above, or with the principle that an ‘ought’ 
can only be derived from another ‘ought’); but there are none: 
they are overriding! All we can say when we reach a difference 
in moral principles is that ‘‘we have the sort of principles we have 
because we are the sort of people we are... to have moral 


16 This definition was presented in a paper ‘‘On Defining ‘Moral’ ’’ read 
at Wayne State University in November, 1957. It is the culmination of his 
remarks in LM, pp. 69 ff., 29 f., ete. and his ‘‘ Universalisability,’’ Proceed- 
ings of the Aristotelian Society, Vol. LVI (1954-55), pp. 303 ff. 
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principles of a certain kind is to be a certain kind of person.’’ 
And, presumably, at that point we cannot distinguish between 
moral and immoral persons. 

All that seems fine to a large extent. But there is a very ordi- 
nary sense of moral in which ‘‘One ought to treat all human beings 
as pursuing ends of their own, and not as mere means for the 
satisfaction of one’s own ends,’’ ‘‘One ought not to inflict pointless 
suffering,’’ etc. are moral principles, and their negations are im- 
moral principles, even if a given person does not hold them. In- 
deed, in that very same ordinary sense of ‘moral’, the more over- 
riding ‘‘One ought to torture a weakling’’ is, the more immoral is 
the person who holds it. This is the sense of ‘moral’ in which 
Kant and Prichard were for the most part interested. And it 
won’t do to argue that here we are confusing the contrast ‘moral’- 
‘nonmoral’ with the contrast ‘moral’-‘immoral’. Just the opposite. 
We do not want to lose sight of the latter, and if a proposed analy- 
sis of the former makes the latter impossible or distorts it, we have 
a reason to doubt the adequacy of such an analysis. If it is claimed 
that the philosopher has been concerned with the former only, we 
must say that we are still looking for that clarification of the 
“*logie’’ of the term ‘moral’ as it appears in the second contrast.** 

Relativism is right in pointing out that assumption (M) is also 
present in our ordinary moral language (thanks to the metaphysics 
of morals behind certain philosophical theories and most religions). 
But its proposal to re-define the term ‘moral’ along the line of 
Kant’s formalism is dangerous, particularly if it leads us to disre- 
gard the other meanings of ‘moral’. On the other hand, to hold 
that there are ultimate principles of morality which make certain 
actions essentially immoral, or morally wrong, has its difficulties, 
if one assumes (M). Prichard’s second argument has the merit 
of exhibiting the absurd consequences of the combination of moral 
absolutism with (M). Thus, the rejection of (M) opens the way 


17 §* Universalisability,’’ loc. cit., p. 303; his italics. 

18 Following the Intuitionist and Utilitarian traditions, 8. Toulmin, in 
The Place of Reason in Ethics (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1950), 
has actually taken up for discussion the meaning of ‘moral’ in the contrast 
‘moral’-‘immoral’, These terms arp evaluative, so that any elucidation of them 
has to involve value-judgments or rules, to which he is certainly committed, 
since he is committed to morality. And he mentions ‘‘ Preventable suffering 
is to be avoided’’ (p. 149) and ‘‘We ought to reduce conflicts of interests’’ 
(p. 224). Thus, the controversy between Hare and Toulmin on. whether 
moral philosophy can formulate specific moral principles hinges on assumption 
(M) and the two meanings of ‘moral’. Cf. R. M. Hare, ‘‘Review of The 
Place of Reason in Ethics,’’ Philosophical Quarterly, Vol. I (1951), pp. 372 
375, and 8. E. Toulmin, ‘‘Discussion: The Language of Morals,’’ Philosophy, 
Vol. XXIX (1954), pp. 65-69. 
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both to a clarification of the meaning of ‘moral’ in the contrast 
‘moral’-‘immoral’ and, through it, to a moderate absolutism. 
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